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den became more than I could sustain: and yet 
for a time [ could not see any way rightly to 
get from under it. When we consider what 
wust be, and ever is, the condition of those who 
follow not the Lamb in the leadings of bis pure 
light, and that it is said of them that love the 
world, and the things of it, that the love of the 
Father is not in them,—that the friendship of 


iladel, BELECTLIUNS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
a1 20 BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 803.) 
To L. A. B. 
Boenor, 24th of Sixth month, 1825. 
I am favored indeed in being able to say, how 
greatly the change of air, and the suspension of 
mental exercises have revived me. Truly, I felt 


ae. both in mind and -body, failing beyond the usual | the world is enmity against Him,—with many 
DEL. vicissitudes or ups and downs that attend. It| other such truths ;—what shall we think the fair 


profession of many is worth, in the sight of the 
Searcher of hearts. How glorious a thing, to 
be daily growing in grace, daily receiving heav- 
enly bread, daily partaking of the Divine bless- 
ing, and in ¢hat, moving and acting towards 
others in our several duties. It is wonderful to 
me, how my constitution seems in so short a 


was a great convulsion to my faith, though reliev- 
ing to my poor frame, to have to resign what had 
been received as clear duty; and I trust, that if 
) in any wise there was occasion for me at that cri- 
sis to remember Jonah’s case, when he was angry, 
because his Master’s will declared through him 
was reversed, the feeling was nothing worse than 


tf a jealousy for the honor of the great name, and | time to have rallied. 
oath the high vocation professed by me, lest the Truth To a Friend. 
sas should suffer, or any cause of offence be given. Bocnon, Sussex, 30th Sixth Month, 1825. 


My beloved Friend.—W hat a wonderful course 
have believers to tread in ;—how led about, and 
in all things instructed,—how wonderfully and 


— Iam altogether io the hands of One, who can 
gg see if I have gone down to Joppa, and paid the 


ip. * ° . 
4 fare to Tarshish. It is an awful thing in this 
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. day, as ever it was in any other, to take the| wisely dealt with! What a process it takes to 
$85. name of the Most High into our lips, and to| purify us from self, and completely to redeem. 
3 declare his commands ; but if so, how awful is| Nothing less than an infinite Hand can do it for 
— the situation of those who reject these mes-|vs,—both as to mercy, wisdom and power, and 
pee sages,—who do not, like “ that great city” of | that continually exerted on our behalf. O! I 
ra old, “ery mightily,” and turn from their evil | feel these things more than ever I did, and feel 


ways. Q! the longer I was in that great city,|that Iam yet but a child in the experience of 
. the more was I baptized, (as I thought,) into a| them; because that which is attained, is as no- 
sense of that which is wanting, in an especial thing compared with the fullness that is set 
wanner in our favored Society; until the bur- ‘before us. I trust we are companions in this 
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path, wherein we are through many tribulations; when it has thas given up all for the name of 
and chastenings, and even apparentdesertion and | the Lord!—and yet, oa the other hand, what 


death, taught that we are poor creatures, able 
of ourselves to do nothing, neither to keep our- 
selves alive in a spiritual sense. ©! it is hard 
work to endure patiently all that is needful for 
this purpose, and to accept all the painful ore- 
rations of the Holy and High One for our good : 


yet there is no safety for us, but in subwitting | 


thus to what may be called the death of the 
cross ; and ‘‘if we be dead with Him, we believe 
that we shall also live with him; if we suffer 
we shall reiga with him.” I continue to feel 
peace of mind in the step taken or concluded on, 
when under thy roof. What a shelter, dear 
friends, it felt to me to be with you; I wish 








weakness in any of the Lord’s people can be 
greater than that which such feel ; so that every 
day aud every way they would err and full, and 
do evil, were it not that an omuip tent power 
was ever near, to uphold, to prevent and to re. 
store ! 

The Monthly Meeting soon occurring, I re. 


\turned my certificate to my own satisfaction, aud 


L believe that of my Friends. 

1825, Teath Month.—Low times often: but 
out of the depths did I cry, and tle made these 
‘depths of the sea a way ;”—He led me through 
them as on dry ground, and shewed me His 
wonders in them: so that [ have been enabled 


often to be with you in spirit, and to partake of; to pass on, leaving them behind, yea, leaving 


that which refreshes you, and which animates 
to hold on to steadfastness. My situation since 
I left you, has been one calculated to discourage ; 
but I trust the Lord is my stay, though little 
evidence seems extended of that sensible sup 
port which poor nature looks for. It has been 
a sifting, searching time with me; the being 
thus suspended, shall [ say thrown on my back, 
and my purposes turned aside, causes mach 
scrutiny ; but I cannot find’ that I have mi-sed 
the way,—nay, the language presents, ‘It was 
well it was in thy heart ;”’ yet as regards the 
future, I am earnest for clearness, though re- 
membering that we are to “be careful for no- 
thing.” Alton Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings are to be on the Fifth and Sixth days next 
week ; in being at these, I may see further what 
is best. My health is certainly better for being 
here, the bracing sea air has been very benefi- 
cial; but while this is the case, every day shows 
me proofs of my exceeding delicate state. A 
religious meeting costs me much travail, much 
wrestling of spirit ; so does going about among 
Friends occasion much suffering and watching, 
though often with a cheerful countenance. If 
we are but kept simple, humble, patient, re- 
signed to do or suffer, nothing can harm us, 
nor will a hair of our heads be singed or fall to 
the ground, all that can happen to us will only 
turn to our benefit, and not one of our sacrifices 
but will accomplish that for which it is designed 
by Him, who worketh in us and for us. 

1825, Ninth Month 15th.—I got well home, 
with a peaceful mind, empty and low enough, 
though not so as to be insensible of the power- 
ful hand that had been over me for good, and 
over all things else, to make them guod to me. 
In the midst of much bitter conflict, which has 
since been in wisdom dispensed, it is a favor 
to have nothing to look back upon greatly to 
grieve or condemn the poor tried spirit, ready as 
it has been to halt, and to drink in discourage- 
ment ; and in the feeling of it, ope is ready to 
-exclaim, how wonderful is the preservation and 


condescension handed to the poor instrument, , blings, slippery and exceedingly difficult places, 


every thiog past and to come in his hands, who 
can do all things for me. 

New duties, new and arduous paths not cast 
‘up, bo mark, vo trace, no footing, but just in 
His footsteps, who putteth forth and goeth be- 
fore. O! for a free, simple, entire throwing 
myself into His care and keeping and disposal 
in all things, now and evermore! for no one else 
ean deliver or preserve, or carry through, or 
enable to glorify Him, or bring about things, 
that so they shall all redound to His praise. 

[In the Third Month, 1824, he quitted his 


residence at Marazion, and in the Fifth Month . 


following, he again entered into the married 
state, aud settled at Alton, in Hampshire. ] 
1826, Sixth Month 22nd.—I have at times 
been almost ready to conclude it a vain thing, 
to attempt in this way to commemorate the in- 
numerable blessings and mercies from day to 
day, from week to week, from month to month, 
which have been heaped upon me; and yet pure 
desires, I trust are at times known to arise, that 
others may be induced to come, taste and see, 
how good the Lord is,—how wonderful are his 
dealings to the poorest, most unworthy of His 
creatures. Words cannot set forth what He is, 
and will ever remain to be, towards those that 
trust in Him, and hopein His mercy; and who 
still endeavor, through all that may happen to 
them,—through all weaknesses, repulses, temp- 
tations, and exercises, to strive with a true heart 
to serve the God of their lives. O! what hath 
he wrought for me, more than in past times,— 
if possible, more than in years that have long 
passed over! My removal out of Cornwall, my 
settlement in this allotment (Alton,) my many, 
many comforts, a beloved and loving partner 
given me in the place of her, that has been 
safely landed from this sea of troubles! how 
shall my soul ever repeat all that God hath 
wrought for me in these matters? Yea, how 
hath he preserved my goings out and my com- 
ings in, my up-rising and my down-sitting ; 80 
that notwithstanding the many haltings, stum- 
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the Lord, hath in good measure been my con- | and of tender mercy,” and that “ blessed are the 
fidence, and kept my foot from being taken, and | dead who die in him,”—what shall I render, 
my life from being smitten tothe ground by the | and how shall I live, and what shall I not en- 
enewy. QO! he hath made for me a way, where | dure for the sake of “so great salvation,” so 
I could see none; He hath made that to be pos- | excellent a Saviour. Truly, dear E., I look for 
sible,—yea, brought it to pass, which seemed | something out of a!l this; for the Lord hath 
impossible,—yea, brought we safely through ; | done great things for thee, as for her, thy pre- 
so that I can indeed yet praise him for his good-| cious partner; and I cannot but think, thou 
ness. mayst lift up thy head in hope, and go on in the 
To E. S. strength of the Lord. For though many be and 
Atton, Fifth Month, 1826. | must be our remaining tribulations, before it be 
My Dear Friend.—To say that my soul doth | said to us, “ Thy warfare is accomplished ;” yet 
tenderly and deeply sympathize with thee under | while our dependence and surrender of soul is 
thy sore bereavement, is saying little at such a | maintained in even a small degree of simplicity, 
time as this; and yet well knowing how won- | He whom we serve will never leave nor forsake 
derfully the Divine compassions are extended in | us, nor fail to make good all that He hath pro- 
such an hour, [ cannot be anxious that my pen | mised. 
should be made helpful to thee. It is indeeda| May the consolation of God be abundant with 
season when “ the powers of the world to come ” | thee; and may nothing of this transitory world, 
and the “heavenly gift’ are to be tasted and | whether heights or depths, come between him 
deeply druak of ; for whatever be the nature of ; and thee, to deprive thee of the richness and 
man’s extremity, it is then the Lord is most in- | fulness of his blessing, yet poured on them that 
clined to draw near, and manifest the excellency | mourn. 
of his never-failing arm; inviting, nay, urging| My dear love attends thee. May we abonnd 
the sons of men to take refuge under his heal-|in grace, aud every good fruit, even by abiding 
ing wing. My belief is firm, that it is not only |in the vine, being often purged as fruit bearing 
possible but easy, through submission to this | branches, and chastened as dear children. 
iuward operation and aid, for the soul to be} Farewell. I remain thy affectionate friend, 


raised above the outward, and settled in a holy J. B. 
calm, where it can bless, and praise, and mag- (a> lr eeneperee 
nify through all, the name of Him, who doeth weenane. 


all things well, and nothing in vain. It will no 
doubt be thy concern, as it is our duty, to dwell 
ou the various blessings connected with this 
painful dispensation; that thy dear wife should 
have reacbed her home, is one that strikes me | * : 
forcibly. But there is much of tenderness and | forms or executes its noblest purposes ; and on 
gentleness in the Lord’s severest dealings, and | this ground, were I to seek the holiest spot in 
in those which seem darkest or bitterest. We | your city, I should not go to your splendid sanc- 
know not the end or meaning of many designs, | ¥arles, bat to closets of penrete pager Per- 
but they are developed by and by, even to our haps the “ Holy of Holies’’ among you is some 
own astonishment and satisfaction. Yet in re-|@ark, marrow room, from which most of us 
spect to these, and all other indirect alleviations would shrivk, as unfit for human habitation ; 
or abatements to the acuteness of feeling, it may | 5¥t, God dwells there. He hears there music 
be said, at least for a time, in the language of | ™ore grateful than the swell of all your organs ; 


Jeremiah, “ When I would (thus) comfort my- | 8€e8 there a beauty, such as nature, in her robes 
self against sorrow, my heart is faint in me.” of Spring, does not unfold ; for there He meets, 


Thy dear little eldest child will often, I trust, | 40d sees, and hears the humblest, most thank- 


beguile away a heavy hour of musings and of ful, most trustful worshipper; sees the sorest 
mourning, and take thee from too selfish an in- | ‘tials serenely borne, the deepest injuries for- 
dulgence in what has been termed, ‘ the luxury | S'¥en; sees toils and sacrifices cheerfully sus- 
of grief,’—help thee also to cast an eye on the | tained, aud death approached, — a lonely 
future, rather than to dwell too much or unduly illness, with a triumphant faith. The consecra- 
on the past,—and lift thy tried spirit out of the | ton, which such virtues shed over the obscurest 
unprofitable depths of sorrow; aod her little | Spot, 18 not and cannot be communicated ~ any 
prattle may sound like a call— lead me to fol- of those outward rites by which = splendid 
low her thou mournest.’ structures are dedicated to God.— Channing. 


QO! what a spur to dilligence, to increased ne 
care in all the allotment of duty, does such aloss| “ Since the religious faculties of the poor and 
as thou hast sustained, if rightly borne, bring | half educated cannot investigate historical and 
with it. If thus I have been favored to see | literary questions, therefore these questions can- 
“the end of the Lord,—that he is very pitiful ' not constitute an essential part of religion.” 


It is common to speak of the house of public 
worship as a holy place; but it has no exclusive 
sanctity. The holiest spot on earth is that 
where the soul breathes its purest vows, and 
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The following address to the Members of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, by John Jackson, 
is deemed worthy to be reprinted ; it bas been 
sent to us fur that purpose. 


ADDRESS. 

When we contemplate the goodness and mercy 
of the Most High, and our own dependant con- 
dition, we are Jed to believe that Divine worship 
is a duty we owe to Him, as the obligation of a 
rational creature to an All-wise Creator. And 
although a variety of forms have been adopted by 
the religious world, none perhaps is better 
adapted to the performance thereof, than our 


practice of waiting upon God in silence; and | 


none perhaps more in accordance with the testi- 


mony of Jesus, that “ God is a spirit, and they | 
that worship bim must worship him in spirit ; 


and in truth.” 

However simple this kind of worship may be 
in itself, it is to be feared, it is too little under- 
stood by a large portion of the professors of reli- 


gion. This si/ence is not merely a cessation from | 


words, it is an inward watchfulness, wherein the 





their time, they were drawn together in the 


bonds of Gospel fellowship, where they were 
often livingly baptized under the influence of 
the holy spirit, bringing them into the silence 
of all flesh. Hence arvuse our peculiar form of 
worship, in the practice of which they encoun- 
tered many severe persecutions, oftimes being 
dragged from their places of worship—torn from 
their families—cast into prison, and exposed to 
the cruelty of wicked men. But neither ridi- 
cule, persecution, the deprivation of the com. 
forts of life, nor all the cruelty inflicted by a 
spirit of intolerance, could lessen their adher. 
ence to the» principles they had espoused— 
weaken their confidence in an arm of power that 
was underneath to support them, or abate their 
zeal in the performance of what they not only 
considered,-a reasonable service, but because 
they believed it to be a practice authorized by 
Christ and his immediate followers. 

Here they enj+yed the consolations of the gos- 
pel in Christian communion, and being brought 
into the power and life of Christ, could realize 
the truth of his declaration, “‘ Where two or 


thoughts, feelings, and affections of the soul | three are gathered together in my name, there 


become so centered within itself, as to leave it 
free from the influence of external excitement, 
and brought into a condition to commune with 





am I in the midst of them.” 
Let us contrast our present situation with 
theirs, and properly estimate those privileges, 


its divine Original. Here is ample room for | which through their faithfulness, we are now 
the exercise ot every spiritual faculty; the soul , permitted to evjoy without molestation or dis- 
is brought to a clear sense of its condition, de- | turbance. 

sires are raised after heavenly good, and as a| When we look around us, we cannot number 
living fountain, continually aspires to the attain- ; the blessings, both spiritual and temporal, which 
ment of an endless life. Here we can under- | have been bestowed upon us. And do not these 
stand a testimony delivered by the lip of truth, | things call for renewed exertions on our part, 
‘* Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall | aud for greater degrees of dedication in the 


give him, shall never thirst, but the water that | cause of truth ? 


I shall give him, shall be in him, a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

_ if in our religious meetings we are engaged 
to promote this kind of silence, a preparation 
would be experienced, to worship God in “ new- 
ness of life.” We should feel the quickening 
virtue of the life of Christ rising into dominion 
in our souls—that spiritual food which is pre- 
pared for its sustenance in this probationary 
state. And, however this may be overlooked or 
neglected, it remains to be the transcendant 
glory of the Gospel dispensation—this we should 
desire to attain unto in all our approaches to God, 
whether it be in retirement, or in an assembly 
met for public worship. As we are engaged to 
come to Christ, the ‘‘ true anointing,” access 
will be opened unto him through the power of 
an operative faith, bringing the mind uoder the 
holy influences of Divine love; and by this 
medium we become initiated into membership 
with the true church, answerably to the Apos- 
tolic testimony, “* By one spirit all are baptized 
into one body.” 

When our faithful predecessors were called 


Why should any of us, amidst the accumu- 
lated favors of a bountiful Creator, relinquish 
the practice of assembling ourselves together, 
that we may bear a public testimony of our love 
to Him, by waiting upon Him in solemn, rever- 
ential silence? Shall the prosperous condition 
of qur temporal callings, prevent us from the 
performance of this great duty? Would it not 
be more consistent with the favors we enjoy, as 
well as with the religious principles we profess, 
to manifest our gratitude, by devoting a portion 
of our time in so reasonable a manner ? 

If, as we believe, our religious testimonies are 
founded in the truth, as it is in Jesus, and if 
practically adhered to, would promote the har- 
mony of mankind, and augment the sum of 
human happiness, does it not become a matter 
of importance to us, that we labor for the pro- 
motion of this great end; and that we do not 
weaken our hands or Jessen our ability to do 
good to our fellow men, by our unfaithfulness 
in the discharge of our duty to our heavenly 
father. The good seed has been sown, and let 
us not suffer the “ cares of this world or the 


out of the powerless forms and cere:vonies of | dezeitfulness of riches ’’ to retard its precious 
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growth ; rather let it be cultivated, that it may 
bring forth much fruit, to the praise of the 
great and good husbandman. 

May we then, dear friends, continue faithful 
in the attendance of all our religious meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, and when there 
assembled, seek for the life of Christ, as it is 
manifested in the secret of the heart; and as 
we keep on the ground of watchfulness and 
humility, we shall be qualified to support this 
testimony for the truth in uprightness, and thus 
be able to hold out this language to others: 
Come and have fellowship with us, because our 
fellowship is with the Father, aud the Son, and 
ove with another in him. Then there would be 
a godly concern with parents to encourage their 


‘tender offspring in the performance of this duty, 


to instruct their infant minds in the precepts of 
the gospel, and in the language of their lives, 
hold out the iavitation to follow them, as they 
fullow Christ. 

And may you, my young friends, be concerned 
to keep upon the watch, and guard against every 
thing that would in any wise draw your minds 
from the path of self-denial and the cross. 
Exposed as you are to the snares and tewpta- 
tions of a world that lieth in vanity, in danger 
of being led astray by its deceitful flatteries, my 
mind has been impressed with a fervent desire 
for your establishment upon the true fvunda- 
tion. When we look back upon the past, and 
contemplate the removal of many who have 
stood as bright and shining lights in our reli- 
gious society, now renioved from their labors in 
the militant church to be united with the church 
triumphant in Heaven, are we not led to reflect 
upon the query, “ Your fathers, where are they, 
and the prophets, do they live forever? The 
youth of our society hold a responsible station 
—on them will devolve the support of our right- 
eous testimonies. 

How important then that they should be 
faithful to the dignified trust committed to their 
charge ; that they may become the instruments 
through which our principles and the simple 
habits of our fathers may spread and increase, 
and be conveyed to succeeding generations. 

Do not plead for this selfish indulgence or 
that carnal gratification, as seeing no harm in it; 
abstractly considered they may be indifferent, 
but alas! they often become the snares in which 
the feet of the unguarded are entangled, and 
crawn down to the chambers of death. The 
enemy of our peace begins with plausible temp- 
tations, in things which to the inexperienced 
mind appear of small concerd—little by little we 
yield ourselves to the delusive persuasions of the 
vain.world, till at last we are betrayed into a 
false shame of godly conversation and a breach 
of those simple habits, into which the truth 
leads its faithful followers, and has placed as an 
exterior hedge of preservation about them. 





As we yield tosmal] temptations, we find less 
ability to resist greater when they are presented, 
and thus we are drawn off from the simplicity 
of our profession, to amalgamate with the world, 
in language, in dress, and in its corrupt cus- 
toms and associations. The natural tendency of 
which will be to darken and entangle the mind, 
by alienating it from the life of God—betraying 
it into a disobedience of the inward law, in 
which too many have tlrown off the salutary 
restraints of religious discipline, and unhappily 
have trampled under foot by example, the guar- 
dian care and precepts of pious parents, and by 
a mistaken indulgence in the gratifications of 
the carnal mind, have multiplied their sorrows, 
instead of becoming the support and consolation 
of their declining years. 

O how important that we should attend to an 
injunction given by the apostle, “ Abstain from 
all appearance of evil ;” let us not be ashamed 
of the cross of Christ, but be willing to choose 
the independent grovnd taken by one formerly, 
let others do as they will, “but as for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord.” Such a 
course would enable us to escape the snares of 
the world, and as we become daily concerned to 
live in obedience to the “law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,” we should be set free from 
the ‘law of sin and death,” and thus be quali- 
fied to answer the end of our being, by shewing 
forth the praises of Him, who hath called us out 
of darkness to be made living witnesses of his 
“‘ marvellous light.” 

Finally, dear friends, may we be engaged in 
the faithful support of all our religious testimo- 
nies, that the work of our day may be advanced 
in proportion to the light we have received, and 
the ability which is furnished us. Then, may 
we not confidently hope, that Zion will shake 
herself from the dust of the earth, and io her 
and with her will arise, “ Judges as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the*begiuning.” 

JOHN JACKSON. 

Darby, 2d mo., 1837. 

seminomas 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD EXEMPLIFIED. 


It was a cold and bleak evening ; the snow, 
driven by the furious north wind, was piled into 
broad and deep banks along the street. Few 
dared or were willing to venture out. It was a 
night the poor will not soon forget. Ina mis- 
erable and shattered tenment, somewhat remote 
from any other habitation, there resided an aged 
widow, all alone, and yet not alone. During the 
weary day, in her excessive weakness, she had 
been unable to step beyond her door stone, or to 
communicate her wants to any friend. Her last 
morsel of bread had been long since consumed, 
and none heeded her destitution. She sat at 
evening by her swall fire, half famished with 
hunger, from exhaustion unable to sleep, prepar- 
ing to meet that dreadful fate from which she 
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knew not how she should be spared. She hadj has gotten, is truly an object of pity. Too gor- 
prayed that morning in full faith, “ Give me this! did for joy, and too covetous for contentment, 
day my daily bread ;” but the shadows of even-| he becomes miserable just in proportion as he 
ing had descended upon her, and her faithful} grows parsimonious. 
prayer bad not been answered. While such} A prudent economy, on the other hand, saves 
thoughts were passing through her weary mind, | to spend. It hoards to distribute. It denies an 
she heard the door suddenly open, and as sud-|ear to the clamor of small and selfish desires 
denly shut again, and foucd deposited in her} only that it may listen to the calls of reason and 
entry by an unknown hand, a basket crowded | duty. It considers the useful, the necessary and 
with those articles of comfortable food, which | the good, and provides as best it may for them all, 
had all the sweetness of manna to her. What} There is, however, a parsimony which is seen 
were her feelings that night, God only knows;|in connection with the utmost extravagance, 
but they were such as arise up to Him, the Great | They who spend money on themselves only, and 
Deliverer and Provider, from ten thousand | who rarely think even of any claims outside the 
hearts every day. Many days elapsed before the | sphere of thei rpersonal indulgences, become par- 
widow learned through what messenger God had | simonious the moment economy sovlicits them to 
sent to her that timely aid. It was at the im-| share in promoting the common good of society. 
pulse of a little child, who, on that dismal night | They cannot “afford” to part with money for 
seated at the cheerful fireside of her home, was | such purposes, ‘ Their expenses areso heavy, ” 
led to express the generous wish, that the poor | « The calls are so many,” “ They cannot be all 
widow, whom she had sometimes visited, could | the while giving,” ‘¢ They will think of it,” 
. have some of her numerous comforts and good ; and so they becsme rigid misers while engaged 
cheer. The parents followed out the benevolent! in the practice of the yreatest extravagance in 
suggestion, and a servant was soon dispatched | dress, living, amusements, and all the fancies 
to her mean abode with a plentiful supply. | and follies of the fashionable world. Parsimony, 
What a beautiful glimpse of a chain of causes, | then, is of two kinds, but either kind is sure 
all fastened at the throne of God. An angel, ! and positive loss to its devotee. 
with noiseless wing came down, and stirred the} In this connection the question arises whoth- 
peaceful breast of a purc-hearted child. and with | er there can be any such thing as a true econo- 
no pomp or circumstance of outward miracle, / my which does not involve to some extent the 
the widow’s prayer was answered. — Sudbury | notion of self denial ? Men who never part with 








Leaflets. 


——~9—-—___. 


“The Church of God is that living body of 


their money for good objects until they have 
more than they know what to do with, can prac- 
tice po economy in the act of giving.— Christian 


men who are called by Him out of the world,! Intelliyencer. 


not to be inventors of a new social system, but 
to exhibit in the world, by word and life,—chief- 
ly by life—what humanity is, was, and will be, 
in the idea of God.” 





TRUE EGONOMY. 


Among the golden maxims of Edmund Burke 
is the following: ‘‘Parsimony is not economy. 
Expense and great expense may be an essential 
part in true economy, which is a distributive 
virture, and consists not in saying, but in selec- 
tion. Parsimony requires no providence, no 
sagacity, no powers of combination, no compari- 
son, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that not 
an instinct of the noblest kind, may produce 
this false economy in perfection. ‘The other 
economy has larger views. It demands a dis- 
criminating judgment, and a ‘firm, sagacious 
mind.” 

_ As avarice is the meanest and most belittle- 
ing passion which can rule the mind, so it is 
ever inflicting discomfort, and loss, and penury 
upon its victims. How little has that man got 
who has money only ! How utterly bereft is his 
beggarly life of all that renders life precious and 
noble! He who thinks only of getting and 
saving, and forms no plans to use well what he 


———_-~ee—- —___ 


REFLECTIONS. 


There comes a time when we can no longer 
stand in the same relations that we haves'ood in. 
Youth fades ; the eye grows dim; the ear waxes 
dull; the foot becomes slower, and the hand less 


/Dimble. As when they take down a tent, one 


cords lacks after another, and one peg after ano- 
ther is drawn out of the ground, and all are but 
premonitory symptoms of its collapse and fall; 
so one and another sign of age, as they come 
upon us, are but so many testimonies that this 
material tabernacle is being taken down. If we 
have gained honors, the time is coming speedily, 
when we must lay themaside; for honors never 
go to funerals with the men who wore them. If 
we have pleasures, the time will come when 
they will run thinner and slower and will be 
less remunerative ; and they will stop just at the 
period when most we need them. When age be- 
givs to dawn, and our companions have passed 
away, and we are left solitary and alone; when 
our health breaks down, and our buoyancy of 
spirit ceases ; when our faces are set toward the 
grave, and we are marching thither, what can 
riches do for us? what can all the acclamation 
of the world do for the man that is dying? 
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There is many a man that has worked all| soothe the anguish of the sick and dying, con- 
his life to heap up pleasures, and that stands| sole the sorrowing, and relieve the hungry. He 
shivering, and shuddering, and saying, ‘‘ I can | so thoroughly identified himself with the poor 
not bear to die and leave them all.”” But die| of this world as to leave them as a charge to his 
and leave them all you will. No man that has| followers with the assurance that their helpful 
undertaken to make himself happy by seeking! ministries to the suffering would be accepted 
auythivg in this world has succeeded. No such | and rewarded as though done to himself. With 
man can be happy. But he that has lived for| the example of such a leader ever before them, 
love, purity, duty, heaven, and immortality will] and with his precepts as their guide, it is not 
be happy under all cireumstances. When sick-| strange that Christians are compassionate to the 
ness comes to him, Christ the Comforter comes| poor. In comformity to this example and to 
with it. When sorrows come, then the bow of'| these precepts lies indeed one of the great tests 
promise comes. And when death itself comes, | of Christian character. “ Whoso hath this 
what is it but the hand of God sent to take bim | world’s goods and seeth his brother have need, 
home ? Dying is vacation and joy and happiness. | and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
He only is happy, who knows how to be one| him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
with Christ, to suffer with him, and to live with| The blasts of winter are greatly heightened in 
him here for that joy and peace that be gives | severity by unwarmed apartments and insuf- 
As the body decays, as its powers fade away, as| ficient clothing and food. In every city, and in 
our carthly honors recede, our heaveuly trea-| most of our smaller towns, little ones, who are 
sures should appear. innocent of the guilt of a father’s idleness and 
. ee 4 intemperance, will cry from cold and hunger 
“When we think that every house might be} while the winter's storms are abroad. Though 
cheered by intelligence, disinterestedness, and | this is a land of abundance, there are multi- 
refinement, and then remember in how many | tudes who suffer for lack of bread. In the South 
houses the higher powers and affections of hu-| the destitution threatens to be fearful. The un- 
man nature are buried as in tombs, what a dark. | repaired wastes of the war, aud the great des- 
hess gathers over society.” truction caused by the army worm to this year’s 
cotton crop, will subject both whites and blacks 
CAS OF Fae Eee to serious suffering. In this direction there will 
Christianity is most humanizing in its influ | be abundant opportunity during the winter to 
ence. It teaches the doctrine of the brotherhood | fulfil the divine injunction, “If thine enemy 





_ of man, and enforces by the most sacred sane- | hunger feed him, if he thirst give him drink.”’ 


tions the duty of loving our neighbor. When-| In most of our town and city churches there 
ever it wins the mastery of the soul, it stirs the| are Christian widows, who, bereft of their earth- 
benevolent impulses into activity. It is by the|ly protectors, battle in silence with adversity. 
huwanitics which the Christian religion devel-| Others, because of broken health or advanced 
ops that our civilization contrasts so favorably, | age, are exposed to the severities of the winter. 
in its social aspects, with barbarism. How wou'd a kind visit, accompanied with be- 
To one of his discourses Robert Hall makes coming tokens of friendly sympathy from the 
eloquent allusion to the fact that the boasted | more prosperous, relieve the dreariness of their 
civilizations of the classic world made no provi | Jot! 
sion for the relief of thesuffering poor. In cul-| What an opportunity for those to whom God 
tured Athens and in Imperial Rome asylums for | has giyen means, to gather a rich harvest of 
the destitute and hospitals for the sick did not} heart happiness, for truly “it is more blessed to 
exist. It is only where Christianity exerts its| give than to receive !” 
beneficent sway that vasts sums of money are} (Christians should not wait for the Church in 
expended to protect and nurture and save the| its organized benevolence to distribute to the 
cbildren who suffer from orphanage and crime, | necessities of the poor, but should employ their 


* to shelter and comfort those whom age has ren-| personal ministries in relieving the wretchedness 


dered helpless, to mitigate the sufferings of the} around them. They will secure thereby more 
diseased and to heal their maladies. It is asig | fully to themselves the rewards of their benefi- 
nificant fact, too, and one which does great honor | cence, while they will do a greater good to those 
to Christianity, that the bumanitarian euter-| to whom they minister. They will also conform 
prises of the age derive their inspiration and| more perfectly to the Divine Exemplar who 
support mainly from the Church. “ went about doing good.” Like him they 
The greatest benefactor of humanity the world| should scatter blessings upon all the needy, 
has ever seen was Jesus. In him philanthropy | « upon the evil as well as the good.” 
found its truest and highest embodiment. . 
Though lofty and pure in his nature, he descend-| The entire object of true education is to make 
ed to the lowest walks of poverty, that he might| people not merely do the right things, but enjoy 
thereby kindle hope in the heart of the fursaken,| the right things—not merely industrious, but 
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to love industry—not merely learned, but to class of the community to visit them in this 


love ee rere em so to oe comfortable home. It would, no doubt, be an 
‘ity— . to 
ae teoe aher alliar Saeaee — encouragement, not only to the children, but to 


oh lle those who have them in charge, and who need a 


FRI ENDS’ INTE LLIGE NCER. friendly word to cheer them in their arduous 
piesnoneipomatnsiiapmrnentyiaehtenltsnansnssaataatn lab 


or. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1867. | 





—~e- 


, “Select Historical Memoirs of the Religious So. 
We would remind our friends that we ap-| ciety of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 


proach the termination of the current volume being a succinct account of their character and 


course during the Lith and 18th centuries. By 
of the Intelligencer. The commencement of a} Wiutiam Hopeson. Second edition, 12mo, pp. 


new year will be a favorable time for those who| 4°: : ad 

are disposed to promote the circulation of the| We have received from J. B. Lippincott and 

paper, to gend us additional names as sub- | Co. a copy of this work. Many of our readers 

seribore. ’ = remember that in the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1844, there was a chapter in which 

THE CoLORED CHILDREN oF ouR City.—TIt religious reputation of a large body of 











—_-_—~-~es 


has been our practice for sume time to notice 


the movements of Friends travelling in the | course, prevented what was otherwise a valuable 
ministry, as such information is furnished us, | compilation from circulating to any extent among 
and we believe this course has given sat-|the members of our branch of the Soc ety. In 
isfaction to Friends in different neighbor-|the present edition, the author has wisely, 
hoods. Qur prefix points to a service out of|as we think, omitted that chapter. At the 
our own Church, which is being prosecuted by | close of the volume, he informs that he leaves 
our Friend Deborah F. Wharton, with the con-| to the “pen of future history the delineation 
eurrence of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. | of the important events connected with the two 
We were glad to hear of this concern. Several | great manifestations of defection from the faith 
interesting opportunities have been had in the | of cur forefathers, which have occurred in our 
different schools and meeting-houses, belonging | own day.” 
to the colored people, and also in the Refuge| After these remarks, we can say that we have 
for Colored Children. A satisfactory meeting | read the 45 chapters of the book with interest 
was held at the latter place on last First-day |The author has drawn his material from many 
afternoon. The children, of whom there were sources, some of which are not easily accessible. 
about 225, were remarkably quiet and attentive, | He has given us a faithful portrait of many of 
and appeared to understand what was said to} the ancient worthies, with cdllateral circum- 
them. The gratification they manifested at | stances, which make the work a valuable addition 
being kindly noticed, gave evidence of good | to a Friend’s library. 
feeling, and we trust that their present refuye 
may prove an asylum in which there may be | statement of doctrinal views contained in the 
found an influence that will counteract the evil| third chapter, but, as a whole, we can recom- 
effects of their former habits. Many of them | mend the work as a useful and well-timed addi- 
have been taken from homes degraded by | tion to our religious literature. 
drunken parents; others have been rescued We would ‘olin seeathianiiee eciiiiieadiinsiiiiie 
from the street, as wanderers on the public “Th 
highway, with no friendly hand to lead them |°" °C last page, of the prospectus of “ The 
Friends’ Examiner,” the first number of which 
onward. ; a eaiaaeei 
Two little boys, one nine and the other eleven has jest Geen teened te ne. oe eee 
e el blisher, we shall 
years old, received recently, were taken up for |°'° * SPY hone ” i 
stealing a watch. Their mother, they said, probably give it a more extended notice. 


had taught them to steal, and in that way they MarrigD, on Fourth-day, the 10th of First month, 


> Bled 1867, at Falls Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa., Bensamin 
hed mainly maintained her. We would _ Hamton Burarss to Many P. Cornet Boots, of 
courage Friends who feel an interest in this} Lower Makefield Township. 


Friends was assailed. This circumstance, of 


We are not prepared to adopt all his literal 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


i — NO. V. 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, that . : 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do Encouraging letters and reports from our 


follow them.” ‘That-this was the happy experience | teacliers continue to be received, from which 
of our dear friend there is no room to doubt. Through | the following summary bas been compiled: 

the months of extreme physical suffering which pre- 
ceded her death, words of coupsel and encourage- SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA. 
ment flowed almost as a perpetual stream to those . , . a 
who were privileged to be with her; while for her- SARAH A. STEER, at W aterford, writes : 
sclf she gave the comforting assurance there was m My room is so small L had to sead ten of my 
nothing in her way, and was favored to speak of her| little ones home yesterday. The box and 
approaching dissolution with perfect calmness—yes, | barrel of clothing will supply the most needy. 
even joy; saying she felt there was no darkness in| | received the package of circular letters, and 


the “ valley of the shadow of death.” a 
_on the 26th of First month, 1867, in Proph- have distributed some of them. They are 


Diep, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1866, in 
London Grove, Anniz S., wife of Elias Hicks, in the 
44th year of her age. 





daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth T. Brown, of 
West Liberty, Iowa, in the 19 h year of her age. 

, on the 24th of First month, 1867, at her 
residence in Juliustown, Burlington Co., N. J., Han- 
NAH Cox, widow of the late Joseph Cox, in the 77th 
year of her age; a minister belonging to Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. She met the stern 


classes in grammar and philosophy, and think 
they understand these branches right well, as 
far as they have gone. I have one afternoon 
in the week devoted to sewing, and notice con- 
siderable improvement from time to time in 
this useful branch of learning.” 





messeng¢r with trimmed lamp and entire resigna- 
tion. Her mild, cheerful disposition enabled ber to 
dispel clouds and tinge the surroundings with sun- 
shine. 





, on the 5th of First month, 1867, in Moreland 
Township, Philadelphia Co., Urge Bonner, in the 
84th year of her age; a useful member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

, on the 4th of Second month, 1867, at his 
residence in Springboro’, Ohio, Jonan D. THomas, 
iu the 78th year of his age. 

, on the morning of Second month 12th, at 
his residence near Mt, Holly, N.J., SamugL BuLLock, | 
in the 62d year of his age. 

——, on the 22d of Second month, Mary S., wife ; 
of Arthur Miller, and daughter of Sarah P. and the} 
late Silas D. E.ison, in her 27th year. 

, on the 24th of Second month, of scarlet fever, 
Lavra, daughter of Chas. S. and Mary J. Ridgway, 
ot West Philadelphia, aged 10 years. 


0m 
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NOTICE, 

All persons having friends or relatives interred in 
the gravevard belonging tothe Society of Friends 
at Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., are notified that they 
will have until the lst of Fifth month next to mark 
the places of said interment ia accordance with the 
Discipline of said Society, as after that time the yard 
will be levelled and graded. 

By order of the Meeting. 
Joun D. Peirce, 

2d mo. 18, 1867. Committee. 

acc Ailiainaacai 
TEACHER WANTED. 

A female teacher wanted, to take charge of a 
Friends’ School at Waynesville, Ohio. A Friend 
that can come well recommended will apply through 
Post-Cffice, Box No. 43. 





Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor will meet 
this (Seventh-day) evening, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. 
Monthly Meeting Room. 


a 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 


the Freedmen will meet at Race St. Meeting-House 
on Fourth-day evening, Third month 6th, at 7} 
o'clock. 

J. M. Ettis, 


Anng Coorsr, } Cirke. 


CATHARINE KE. Hat, at Andrew’s Chapel, 
has a schoul ot 25 pupils, and although she 
says, ‘* My school is domg very well,’ in view 
of the small number, she adds, * Some nights 
I retire feeling much discouraged, desiring a 
larger field of labor ; but I sleep it off, and re- 
turn to my duties in the morning with renewed 
interest.” 

Sarag E. Lioyp, at Woodlawn. This 
schoul increased last month from fifty to eighty 
pupils, and though with the first named num- 
ber in the Twelfth mouth she had four in the 
alphabet, she now has none, with this increase 
of thiry. She also informs that some Friends 
have opened av evening schvol fur the purpose 
of teaching penmanship, ia which the pupils 
are making rapid improvement. She forwarded 
an admirable specimen from one of ber own 
pupils, written after only eleven days instruc- 
tion. 

MartHa Wriaut, at Lewansville, says: 
“T have one little boy, not seven years old, 
who cau read well in the ¢hird reader. I bave 
an interesting school now, and am glad I did 
not leave the field of labor, as 1 at first decided 
after the school house was broken open. Al- 
though I have 38 pupils, my school would be 
much larger, if 1 had sume clothing for little 
boys.” 

Mary McBripe, at Fairfax Court House, 
reports “two pupils removed by death. The 
attendance has been lessened by sickness. At 
the time of writing very many were ill. Every 
puyil has been sick, though, of course, not all 
at any one time.” With ull these disadvan- 

tages she reports 54 pupils, al/ of whom can 
spell, 36 can read, 29 write, and none in the 
alphabet. 

HANNAH SHoRTLIDGE, at Big Falls, after an 
absence of some time, writes: “ 1 had 23 sable 
faces ready to welcome we the first morning 


etstown, Lil., of typhoid fever, Esraer Ann Brown, highly prized by all. I am quite proud of my 
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after my retarn. I wish thee could see my 
school. My pupils all study hard, and are 
getting along so nicely. I have five married 
men, all of whom have large families. Great 
anxiety is manifested to have the school kept 
up. There are but few colored families in this 
immediate neighborhood, but all their children 
are in attendanee. Several boys who live ata 
distance have been trying to get board with 
some of the farmers until! spring, so they, also, 
can attend. 

CAROLINE Troms, at Leesburg, reports her 
school having increased last month, and that 
the conduct and progress of the pupils is very 
good. She has now 57 names on the roll, of 
whom 39 can read and 40 write. 

Frances E. Gauze, at Herndon Station, 
speaks very cheerfully of having resumed her 
duties in the new school-house, (replacing the 
one burned.) adding: ‘“ We have raised suf- 
ficient money amongst the Freedmen to defray 
all expenses, and feel as though we had strnggled 
for independence ; and now stand victorious in 
the contest.” As evidence of the unusual se- 
verity of the weather, she also mentions there 
having been good sleighing for the entire 
month. 
~ Mary K. Brostvs, at Vienna, is much en- 
couraged with her school, although she says: 
“The house is so small I have almost to stack 
them, not having the heart to turn them away. 
I have hopes, however, of having a larger one 
in a month or two. When I came here in the 
Third month last, but few of my pupils knew 
even their letters ; now they are good spellers 
and readers, and there are not more than one 
or two of those who commenced then but what 
I beieve to be able to go through the entire 
spelling book, and not miss more than half a 
dozen words of the spelling.” 

In addition to the bright little boy spoken of 
in a previous number, she mentions a little girl 
not yet five years old, who, though it was very 
hard for her to learn the alphabet, is now spell. 
ing in three syllables, and can spell every word 
correctly, as far as she has gone; while her 
aptness in writing is still more remarkable, as 
‘she writes down on her slate all her spelling 
lessons. The weather has been excessively 
cold—in one instance the mercury descending 
three degrees below zero !” 

Euiza E. Way, at Falls’ Church, has a 
school of 73 pupils, with only one in the alpha- 
bet. She has also experienced the disadvan- 
tages of the recent very cold weather, being 
obliged to close her school during a large 
portion of the month, stating, “It was impos- 
sible to keep warm in the school room.” 

Desoran K. Smiru, at Gum Springs. 
This is a new location for a school, opened 
about the first of Second month with every 
prospect of success, and will number the elev- 
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enth school under our care in Fairfax and 
Loudon Counties, Va. 
SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 

Mary A. TaAyior, at Mount Pleasant, 
writes: ‘“ My little ones are getting along so 
nicely [ think I shall not style my school the 
primary department much longer. I shall 
soon have been with them a year, (less our long 
vacation,) and in that time twelve have ad- 
vanced from the alphabet to the second reader; 
a number are reading in the first, and I havea 
nice class in definitions. They also promise to 
be god spellers—many of them will spell out 
long words without the book. It is amusing to 
see how they will copy every thing put upon 
the blackboard. Two little boys cried the 
other day when school was over, because they 
wanted to stay and make writing and sums. 

CornELIA Hancock, at the same place, 
commenced at the same time, and states that 
her school “is essentially the same as when 
she began. Nothing but absolute necessity 
will tempt them to leave their school, and some 
that are hired out are now making a bargain 
that they shall have time to attend, and they 
seem to get along very well with. both occu- 
pations. The neighborhood is much more 
healthy than it was this time last year.” 

CAROLINE TAYLOR, also located at the same 
place, has 32 pupils, all of whom read and 
write. Her school has decreased some, “in 
consequence of the removal of several families 
contracting on plantations too remote for the 
children to continue attending school.” She is, 
however, in no wise discouraged, but works 
hopefully into the future. 

Pairena Heap and Saran M. Exy, at St. 
Helena, S. C., have flourishing schools, the 
combined number being 88, of whom 75 can 
read, while of the whole number only two are 
in the alphabet. One of these teachers thus 
speaks of the pupils: “They come to school 
since the holidays renewed and refreshed for 
the work; some of them have cotton to gin, 
but they say, if possible, they will not miss one 
day of school. ‘They work late and early, and 
a number of them come several miles.’”” She 
also adds: ‘‘ We have had very cold weather 
here, colder than I had ever dreamed of its be- 
ing in the Sunny South.” 

The aggregate condition of the fifteen schools 
noted above may be summed up as follows, 
viz :-— 

Ten schools in Virginia-- No. of Males, 257 ; 
No. of Females, 288. ‘Total, 495. No. Read- 
ing, 394; No. Writing, 396; No. in Alphabet, 
19. Between six and sixteen years of age, 330. 

Five schools in South Carolina—No. of 
Males, 87; No. of Females, 115. 
No. Reading, 189; No. Writing, 190; No. in 
Alphabet,2. Between six and sixteen years of 
age, 160. 


Total, 202. * 
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The attention of the reader is called to the 
large number of children in proportion to the 
whole, and to the small number in the alpha- 
bet. 


FRIEND JOSEPH. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
The Society of Friends, called Quakers, are 
so much separated from the world in general by 


The Association itself has not been idle dur- | the peculiarity of some of their customs, that 


ing the past few wecks. 


It has forwarded | few are aware how largely the world has been 


° al i 1 
thirteen packages to various places, containing : indebted to them for its moral progress. Tue 


towards finishing a school-house nesrly com- 
pleted ; twenty dollars in addition to a large 
quantity of clothing sent to Fortress Monroe ; 
two hundred and fifty in aid of “ The Orphan’s 
Home of New Orleans,” besides smaller do- 
pations of books, &c. It has also memorialized 
our State Legislature on the subject of the ex- 
clusion of people of color from our public con- 
veyances, Ke. It also directed the Secretary 
to appeal to one or more of the Shaker settle- 
ments fur seeds for distribution amongst the 
That at Mount Lebanon, in New 
York Strate, was addressed, which met with a 
prompt and cheerful response in the shape of a 
valuable donation of twenty-one hundred pack- 
ages of assorted garden seeds, well adapted to 
small patches of ground, in the distribution of 
which no time has been lost. 


These meetings are full of interest; in fact, 
increasing/y so ; aud it is often matter of regret 
that more of our Friends do not meet with us 
to share fhe “good things” that are so fre- 
quently in store for those who do assemble. In 
one of these it was suggested that the following 
minute, recently adopted as embodying the 
then existing feeling, should also be published, 
viz: “ Letters and reports from a number of 
our teachers were read, showing a considerable 
increase in the number of pupils since the com- 
mencement of the year. Some of these letters 
detailed remarkable instances of progress, and 
a portion of them were accumpapied with speci- 
mens of penmanship, which claimed the atten- 
tion, and elicited the admiration of the meet- 
ing. 

“Tn the free expression of the hopes and fears, 
the partial discouragements, and the bright an- 
ticipations which mark these letters, we have 
abundant evidence that these, our faithful mis- 
sionaries, are fully alive to the importance of the 
cause they have espoused, and are earnestly 
striving to fulfil their respective duties. The 
meeting was unusally large, and from the lively 
interest taken in its proceedings, it is believed 
Friends separated, strengthened and encouraged 
to renewed perseverance in their labors.” 


Philadelphia, 2d month, 1867. J. M. E. 


——_ 0 —___—__ 


He who adopts a just thought, participates in 
the merit that originated it. 


as : ae 
about one thousand garments, shoes, boots, &c., | Puritans are mentioned a hundred times where 


these packages being either barrels or good | 
sized boxes. It has contributed fifty dollars: 


the Quakers are mentioned once as pioneer 
martyrs in the cause of human freedom. 
Doubtiess we owe an immense debt of grati- 


‘tude to the Puritans, those valiant soldiers of 


the Lord; but the Quakers have always been 
more interesting to me, on accout of their su- 
perior reliance on purely moral influence. 
When William Penn was threatened with im- 
prisonment if he continued to carry his prin- 
ciples into practice, he replied, ‘* Well, friend, 
thy strength shall never equal my patience ;” 
and these words concisely express the dif- 
ference between the two classes of herors. 
The Puritan hewed his way to freedom with 
the battle axe; the Quaker quietly took his 
stand, and said, “This rock shall fly from its 
firm base as soon as [.” ‘To my thinking, that 
moral heroism is superior to battle axe cour- 
age. Government found it the most unman- 
aveable thing they ever had to deal with. One 
of these moral heroes remained in prison four- 
teen years rather than pay sixpence ; simply 
because the payment of the sixpence involved a 
violation of his principles. Of course, nothing 
could be done with such men, except to modify 
the laws to suit their consciences; and after 
many ineffectual efforts to coerce them, this was 
finally done. The mace and the sword were 
lowered in their presence, and they were allowed 
to go straight forward on their peaceful mission, 
without let or hindrance. 
' The Paritans contended mainly for theo- 
logical opinions and forms of church govern- 
ment. Bravely they encountered suffering and 
‘death to maintain freedom of opinion; and for 
this we owe them reverence and gratitude, as 
‘pioneers and benefactors of the human race. 
| But the eafly Quakers manifested so little in- 
i terest in theological doctrines that it has been 
a subject of much controversy whether George 
Fox and William Penn did or did not believe 
in the Trinity, and other commonly received 
| doctrines. Their mission was to maintain the 
| superiority of moral principles over legal forms 
iand established customs. They refused to 
' fight, or to pay military taxes, because they be- 
| lieved it was at variance with the precepts of 
the gospel. More than half a century before 
any temperance societies were formed, they 
allowed no person to be a member of their So- 
ciety who either distilled intoxicating liquors 
or sold them. Many years before abolition 
societies were formed, they established a rule 
that none of their members should sell a human 
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being, or hold one in bondage. The equality 
of the sexes was practically maintained by them 
long before the question of woman’s rights ex- 
cited any public interest. Women are always 
accepted as preachers among them, and the 
business of the Society, in its various depart- 
ments, has always been transacted by commit- 
tees consisting of an equal number of men and 
women. In their communications with all men 
they said thee and thou, as a testimony in favor 
of human equality; for in the languages of 
Europe it was formerly the custom, still retained 
in several of them, to say you to a superior in 
rank, aud thou to an inferior. 

The world owes much to the Quakers. The 
good seed they scattered with such patient per 
severance bas since been sown and resown, and 
has waved in many a precious harvest for the 
nourishment aud growth of souls. As a sect, 
they have followed the universal law of devel- 
opment and decay. They were humble and 
faithful in the days of persecution, as were 
Christians in the first centuries ; and like them, 
when they became rich and respectable, they 
graduaily conformed more and more to the 
ways of the world. Those who attain to truth 
through the experience of their own souls re 
ceive it as a living principle; those who inherit 
it asa tradition from their fathers become 
formalists. 

The Quakers, like all old -sects, abound 
with whited sepulchers; but here and there 
are individuals in whom their early principles 
are alive and fruitful. Among these is Friend 
Joseph, in whose family I resided for a long 
time. I carry ever in my memory a pleasant 
picture of his sunny farm: its vegetable gar- 
den, bordered with flowers, sloping down into 
luxuriaut grain fields; the clean lawn around 
the house, where a golden shower of dandelions 
made an “ Eldorado in the grass;” the old- 
fashioned well, with its sweep bigh up in the 
air, and a fairy world of mosses and ferns down 
in its cool depths; and the old piazza, or, 
* Dutch stoop,”’ in front of the kitchen, where 
cat and kittens nestled amicably with the old 
dog, and where I have seen many a dark pil- 
grim resting himself on his weary way from 
the house of bondage. It was not merely as a 
Quaker that my host was called Friend Joseph. 
All the neighbors, ull the poor wanderers, and 
ali the animals knew him as a friend. When 
heavy rains loosened the clayey structures that 
swallows had built under the eaves of his barn, 
Friend Joseph sympathized with their troubles, 
and climbed a Jadder to place pentroofs over 
their nests. I used to think the birds knew 
nobody would shoot them there; for they hop- 
ped about under one’s feet, and built their 
nests undisguisedly in all sorts of places. The 
horses looked so sleek and contented that a 
stranger, meeting them on the road, would 


have known they belonged toa kind man. So 
much sympathy was established between him 
and them that they had acquired many of his 
orderly habits. The Friends meeting-house 
was about two miles from his farm, and thither 
all the neighbors wended their way twice a 
week, in the forenoon of Sundays and Thurs- 
days, called by them First Day and Fifth Day. 
It was a very rare thing for Joseph to be absent 
from these gatherings; but if sickness or any 
other cause rendered it necessary, the horses, 
unless tied, would walk off to meeting when 
they saw the neighboring horses go, and stand 
quietly in the shed provided, for them until the 
other horses started for home, when they 
would demurely walk back to the farm again. 
Friend Joseph’s house was smaller than 
many in the neighborhood, but there was always 
more room in it for the houseless and homeless. 
It would be difficult to count the number of 
fugitive slaves who have rested there for a 


longer or a shorter time, and then set out com-. 


forted and helped on their way to Canada. 
And, to the credit of these numerous fugitives 
be it recorded, that, destitute as they were, 
and brought up under the system of slavery, 
which is founded on robbery and inevitably in- 
duces habits of theft, not one of them ever 
stole anything from the man who treated them 
so kindly. 


(To be continued.) 


——— -—~ee- —- -— 


THE SIGHT OF THE BLIND. 


“T always see in dreams,” she suid, 
“Nor then believe that I am blind.” 
That simple thought « shadowy pleasure shed 
Within my mind. 
In a like doom, the nights afford 
A like display of mercy done. 
How oft I've dreamed of sight as full restored ! 
Not once as gone. 
Restored as with a flash ! I gaze 
Oa open books with letters plain ; 
And scenes and faces of the dearer days 
Are bright again. 
O sleep! in pity thou art made 
A double boon to such as we; 
Beneath closed lids and folds of deepest shade 
We think we see. 
O Providence! when all is dark 
Around our steps and o’er thy will, 
The mercy-seat that hides the covenant-ark 
Has angels still. 
Thou who art light! illume the page 
Within ; renew these respites swect, 
And show beyond the films and wear of age 
Both walk and seat. 


—n. L. F. in The Christian Register. 





—~<er- 


THE VOICELESS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast, 
The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 
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A few may touch the magic string, 

And noisy fume is proud to win them! 
Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with ali their music in them |! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone, 
Whose song has told their heart’s sad story, 
Weep for the Voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted pillow ; 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
O’er nameless sorrow’s church-yard pillow. 
Oh! hearts that break and give no sign, 
Save whitening lip and fadiug tresses, 
Till death pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow dropped from misery’s crushing presses, 
If singing breath or echoing cord 
To every hidden pang-were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! . 


—_———~<or-—__ 


From the Christian Examiner. 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued from page 813.) 

: The greatest misfortune the 
human race can experience grows out of, and is 
connected with, its greatest necessity and bless- 
ing. It cannot obey the first condition of its 
perpetuity,—Increase and multiply, and _pos- 
sess the earth,—without general dispersion : 
it cannot have general dispersion without driv- 
ing far the largest portions of the race outside | 
the spheres of social culture and -civil polity. 
The world, if the Scriptures are credible, did | 
not commence in savagery or barbarism, but | 





room for a boundless increase in the ratio of 
ignorance, brute force, and animal necexsity to 
cultivated and socialized humanity; and, had 
the world been a limitless plain, as it was 
deemed, there was even greater reason than was 
duly recognized, to fear the absolute extinction 
of civilization beneath the inroads of a myriad- 
mouthed barbarism. The South-African natives, 
living far in the interior of their continent, when 
the great missionary of modern times, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, brought them to the coast at Loanda 
(the place where the wretched cargo of the 
“ Echo,” captured by one of our national ves- 
sels, was busely gathered), and they beheld, for 
the first time, the ocean, in describing to him 
afterwards their feelings, said: ‘* We marched 
along with our father, believing that what the 
ancients had always told us was true,—that the 
world had no end; but al at once the world 
said to us, ‘2 am finished : there is no more of 
me.’ If the circumambient ocean had not 
thus finished the world; if it had not been, in 
short, a moderate-sized. globe, with an easily 
exhaustible area; if the extension of its popu- 
lation had not been thus positively limited (par- 
ticularly as toits power tosupport, byspontaneous 
fertility, a population) to a number which was 
happily attained before the disproportion of the. 
civilized to the uncivilized became so great as 
to be hopeless, there is no rashness in saying, 
that utter deterioration and absolute brutality 
must have been the final fate of our race. 


upon true civilized principles, in family life, | Doubtless, by the original plan of the Almighty, 


and with rules of social subordination and order. 
But it necessarily fell, as a whole, inta barbar- 
ism, through the inevitable disproportion which 
the rapid growth of its population bore to the 
slow increase in its machinery of intercourse | 
and commerce. The people multiplied and 
dispersed faster, vastly faster, than law and 
order, traditionary truth and wisdom, could 
follow them. Civilization, young and delicate, 
was compelled to shelter itself within the most 
circumscribed limits ; and, beyond its self-pro- 
tecting walls, the masses of humanity were scat- 
tered abroad, without the means and materials 
of self-elevation. For many generations, the 
disproportion between the civilized and the 
savage world must have been constantly increas. 
ing in favor of barbarism. Indeed, the ratio 
must have continued to become ever more and 
more frightful, as the geometrical increase of 
the earth's population faster and faster out- 
stripped the arithmetical increase of its social- 
ized and civil portions. In the absolute igno- 
rance of the physical geography of the world,— 
which was not then even called a globe,—no 
bounds could be placed to the probable growth 
of this despairing disproportion of the savage 
to the civilized, of the predatory and outcast to 
the orderly and moralized, portion of the human 
race. So long as the earth held out, there was 


the limit of population was reached before this 
ratio was totally desperate ; for the size of the 
globe may be considered as having been accu- 
rately adapted to the fortunes of the race for 
whom it was made. The moment the ratio be- 
came fixed, not increasing, there was hope ; but 
along pause was made on that ‘line. The 
instant it began to diminish was the signal of 
Christ’s coming, and the birth-hour of human 
redemption had arrived. The preponderance— 
not in numbers, but in power, courage, confi- 
dence—of the social and civil forces of society 
over the instincts and appetites of the uncivi- 
lized and barbarous masses of the race, is the 
only adequate cause, under God (who has had 
his own now obvious and glorious plan in human 
history), of the progress of humanity asa whole, 
or of the safety of society. When, therefore, 
our Saviour compassionated the multitude, be- 
cause they were scattered abroad, he bestowed 
on them the pity they most needed. Next to 
absglute hunger, exclusion from social and civil 
privileges, by a wandering, dispersed, and un- 
calculated life, is man’s greatest misfurtune, and 
the chief source of his moral avd spiritual de- 
gradation. We may talk of spontaneous genius, 
of self-correcting powers and attributes in 
humanity, of necessary, self-evolved improve- 
ment as the true hope for the masses; we may 
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reason about the natural and inevitable tenden- 
cies of man to civilization and progress: if we 
leave out of this calculation the providence of 
God,—which has chosen centres of light and 
life, kindled altars of piety, written tables of 
law, and erected models and standards of do- 
mestic, social, and civil life, which are the 
primal and chief means for the education and 
rescue of the race at large,—we shall lose the 
only key to the histery of the world, and the 
only clue to the substantial progress of the race. 
Probably there is no teudency in savage or bar- 
barous tribes and races to self-elevation,—only 
a capacity for improvement, under the guidance 
and inspiration of higher branches of the one 
great family, specially prepared by God for this 
work. Specially, God has committed to modern 
civilization, which is the child of CUbristianity, 
the salvation of the world. Civilization has, ty 
approximate steps, reached the conviction, that 
there is no way of civilizing but by intercourse ; 
and that intercourse is worth little or nothing 
except it be easy, constant, and general. It 
has perceived that the ‘scattering abroad ””— 
Christ’s own ground of compassion—was still 
the great obstacle to progress ; and, therefore, 
the grand instinct of modern efforts at improve- 
ment has been road-making,—the construction 
of the highways of civilization,—ways on land, 
ways over water, ways through air, ways under 
ocean ; ways between civilized and civilized, the 
more to strengthen each other by exchange of 
wisdom, experience, and products; ways be 
tween civilized and wn-civilized, to extend 
knowledge and commerce and industrial arts; 
ways into Africa and New Holland; ways to 
the neighborhoods of the Northern and Southern 
Poles; ways to the Pacific and aeross the At- 
lantic ; ways for the products of subdued fields, 
conquered -streams, and powers of nature en- 
slaved to man’s will; for the products of the 
loom, the forge, and the plough ; ways for the 
traveller, be he the missionary of commerce, of 
science, or of religion—each equally valuable 
and all co-operative; ways for thought, the 
greatest of all products, the most urgent and 
evterprising of all travellers, the grandest of 
missionaries To throw the net of roads,—its 
woof of iron and stones, its warp of wire and 
water,—that great net, of which every track that 
civilized man pursues, whether with his foot, 
his beast, bis wheel, his sail, his iron-rail, his 
electric flash, is a mesh that catches and holds 
in some estray and outcast interest, some scat- 
tered and otherwise lost member of humanity,— 
this is the providential passion and sacred 
instinct of modern civilization. It is the per- 
petuity of Christ’s compassion that inspires and 
vivifies this grand movement. That the multi- 
tudes may not fuint, may not be scattered abroad, 
Christian civilization must seek them, must hem 
them in, bind them to its girdle, make swift 
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sascha Seale 
ways to the scenes of their ignorance and their 
despair, pierce their rivers and jungles, cross 
their deseris with the rail, abolish oceans and 
seas, and declare every part and portiou of the 
earth explored, open, safe, related, in connection 
with all other parts, and so united to the race, 
to Christ, and to Gud. 


To be concluded. 
ow — --— -— 


LONGITUDE BY THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

A writer to the Boston 7'raveller furnishes the 
following information :— 

“ The diff. rence of longitude between England 
and America bas hitherto rested upon the chrono- 
metric expeditions instituted by the Coast Sar. 
vey during the years 1849-51 and 1855. Fifty 
cbrogometers were transported between Liver. 
pool, England, and Cambridge Massachusetts, 
three times in each direction across the Atlantic. 
The probable error of the results of these expe- 
ditions was nineteen-hundredths of a second. 

“ The value thus obcained, though for all prae- 
tical purposes sufficiently precise, is not so for 
the necessities of astronomical science in its pre- 
sent refined state. When, therefore, the success 
of the cable provided telegraphic transatlantic 
connection with England, parties of the Coast 
Survey were formed under the direction of Dr. 
B. A. Gould, to take advantage of this means of 
obtaining a value more precise than that fur- 
nished by the chronometric expeditions, allusions 
to which have been made. ; 

“ The peculiarities in the methods and appa- 
ratus employed in working the cable, render the 
process of determining longitude by its means 
different in many respects from that by the land 
telegraph lines New obstacles, which made suc- 
cess exceedingly doubtful, were to be surmount 
ed, and new sources of error eliminated. 

“ But, thanks to the genius, experience and 
perseverance of Dr. Gould, these have been over- 
come, and results of remarkable precision elicited. 
The probable error of the resulting longitude is 
about one-hundredths of a second. Perhaps it 
will give the reader a clearer idea of the nicety 
implied in this, by stating that a distance of 
about nineteen hundred miles has been meas- 
ured, and that the measure isnot probably more 
than forty feet from the truth 

“The time required for a signal to pass 
through the cable has been discovered, with still 
greater precision, to be thirty-one hundredths of 
a second, which is probably not in error by one 
hundredth of a second. 

“ This is equivalent to a velocity of six thou- 
sand and twenty miles a second, and is notably 
less than the velocity of the electric fluid upon 
land lines, which numerous observations have 
shown to average sixteen thousand miles io a 
second. 

‘It should be a matter of national pride that 
Americans have obtained the precedence in a 
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work of such importance. This importance will, 
perhaps, be more popularly appreciated from 
the fact that this longitude determination was 
fully determined upon, and partially prepared 
for by the English, and seriously contemplated 


‘by the French, when Americans, with character- 


istic vivacity, stepped in and bore away the 
prize.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BORAX. 


The women of Holland and Belgium, who 
get up their linen so beautifully white, use re- 
fiavd borax as washing powder, instead of soda, 
one large handful to about ten gallons of boiling 
water—thus saviog in soap nearly half. For 
laces, cambries, Xc., an extra quantity of the 
powder is used, and four crinolives (requiring to 
be stiff) a strong solution is necessary. Borax 
being aneutral salt, does not in the slightest de- 
gree injure the texture of the linen, merely soft- 
ening the hardest water. To the taste it is rather 
sweet; it is used for cleaning the hair, is an ex- 
cellent dentrifice and in hot countries is employ- 
ed in combination with tartaric acid and bicar- 
bonate of soda as a cooling beverage. Good tea 
caunot be made with hard water; but all water 
may be made soft by adding a teasoonful of bo- 
rax powder to an ordinary-sized kettle of water, 
in which it should boil. ‘The saving in the 
quantity of tea used will be at least one-fifth. 








Do the consolations of God seem small to 
you? Is it a small matter to have thy weak 
understanding assisted, thy endangered soul 
guarded, thy sincerity cleared, thy communioa 
with God sweetened, thy sails filled in prayer ?— 
Flavel. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 

From City Contributions..........0.ccccccceesceces $221.00 

* Friends of Birmingham, additional....... 18.90 





$293.90 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
2d mo. 23, 1867. No. 30 Third St. 
ee 
ITEMS. 

Coneress.—The President, in replying to the Sen- 
ate resolution asking if any violations of the law hud 
come to his knowledge, and what he had done to en- 
force it, informs Congress that the Secretary of the 
Navy had no violations to report, the Secretary of 
the Interior had none, the Secretary of State had 
none, the Postmaster-General had none, the Secre 
tary of the Treasury bad none, but the Secretary of 
War, he says, has reported three cases, and the At- 
torney-General reports, that a case had been 
submitted to him by the Secretary of War, and that 
he had written to the United States Attorney for 
Georgia, requesting full particulars. Also, certain 
military reports of generals in command of United 
States forces in the South had been sent to the At- 
torney-General by Secretary Stanton. It was an- 
nounced that Rhode Islund and Wisconsin had rati- 
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fied the constitational amendment. The joint reso- 
lution authorizing the employment of a United States 
vessel for the transportation of food and clothing for 
the destitute people of the South was passed. The 
resolution granting Tennessee the benefits of the ag- 
ricultural college act was passed, It provides that 
no person who ever held an office under the rebel 
government shall hold a professorship in the college. 
The Indian appropriation bill, with the amendment 
transferring tbe Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment, was brought up and discussed at lergth. Fi- 
nally, the amendment was defeated. The supplement- 
ary joint resolution, providing for the proper repre- 
resentation of the United States at the Paris exposi- 
tion, was taken up and passed. 

Hovsgs.—A resolution direoting the Secretary of 
the Navy to assign a nationa! vessel to convey food 
and clothing to Southern ports for distribution to 
sufferers in the Southern States was adopt:d. The 
bill for the erection of a submerged tubular bridge 
across the Mississippi river, at St. Louis, was passed. 
A bill was reported providing ways and meens for 
the redemption of $140,000,000 compound-interest 
notes falling due within the present year. It allows 
the banks and parties holding them to deposit them 
with the Treasurer asa special loan, at three and 
sixty-five hundredths per cent. interest. An smend- 
ment was offered, which was adopted under the pre- 
vious question, to authorize the issne of one hundred 
million dollars of legal-teuder notes, without inter- 
est, fur the payment of the compound-interest notes 
and acérued interest. .The bill finally passed. An 
act previding for the safety of passengers on steam 
vessels was passed. The bill providing more effi- 
cient governments for the rebel States was ta- 
kev up. The motion to recede from the disagreement 
to the Senate amendment was withdrawn, and an 
amendment was adopted, as a new section, distinctly 
declariog that until the said rebel States are admit- 
ted to representation all government in them shall 
be strictly provisional and subject to the paramount 
authoriiy of the United Siates. The motion to con- 
cur io the Senate amendment as amended was then 
passed. 

In the Kansas legislature the Senate has adopted 
the House juint resolution to amend the constitution 
by striking out the words “ white” and “ male,” with 
an amendment making intelligence the basis of suff- 
rage. 

The lower branch of the Minnesota legislature has 
unanimously adopted an amendment to the state con- 
stitution striking out the word “ white.” 


Consumption or Postace Stamps.—Twenty tons, 
or, by superficial measurement, forty-eight and a 
half square acres of postage stamps have been used 
during the year, enough to roof a large township, 
with all its houses, churches, baros, gardens, for- 
ests, and farms; or, if you choose to make a ribbon 
of them, enough to reach nearly from the equator to 
either pole, or twice the length of the Mississippi 
River. So tbat if every body would be obliging 
enough to use the Government stamp on the envel- 
ope itself, the mere omission of these little extra bits 
of paper would lightén the mail-bags by more than 
fortg thousand ponnds, and save in paper fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars. The Postmaster-General 
does not impart this irformation in so many words, 
but he assures us that nearly three hundred and fifty 
millions of stamps have been sold in the year past, 
besides nearly forty willions of stamped envelopes ; 
and a simple calculation reduces the story to the 
more tangible form we have given it.—Scientijic 
American. 


Tue FreepMeN.—The Assistant Commissioner of 
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the Freedmen’s Burean for the District of Florida 
says in his report for the let month, the condition of 
this State is generally quiet and prosperous, It bas 
been my endeavor to keep all questions relating to 
freedmen out of courts of law, and I have resorted to 
arbitration with success. When freedmen bave 
been arrested by municipal law, they have been 
punished severely by fines and imprisonment. 

Time and prosperity will, however, reguiate these 
evils, and communities, families, and individuals 
feel the necessity of the colored man; prejudice will 
subside and oid associations will be renewed. 
Kindly relations must prevail without the feelings 
of servitude, and mutual responsibilities will insure 
justice in the courts of law, and legislators will 
realize the necessity of enacting judicious and libe- 
ral laws to insure the prosperity of the State.” 


JHE FRIENDS’ EXAMINER; a Religious, Social, and miscella- 
neous Review. Conducted by embers of the Society of 
Friends. ‘Tbe object of this serial volu:ne will be, not to subserve 
auy private interests or sectional opinions, but to promote the 
well-being of the religious Society of Friends, the advancement of 
its Christian doctrines, and its religious, socia'; aud national 
influence. 
{ sPeoseectus.—Ist. To be published half-yearly or oftener; con- 
taining 100 to 150 pp, demy Svo, pica, in printed covers, price 2s. 
each. 

2d. The literary contributions to be all voluntary; and, in 
order to increase their interest and lessen editoriat responsibility, 
it is proposed that they should bear the signature of the writers. 
They may embrace varivus subjects, e.g :— 

(A) Concerning our position as a Church, and the promulga'ion 
of true Gepel princip es; (B) Upon the various philanthropic 
Societies in which Friends are engaged; (C) Upon tre social and 
domestic life arising out of our Christian tenets; (D) On the ciu- 
ties of Christian citizenship; (2) Information fcom places in Eng- 
land, also iu Ireland and America, detailing the modes in which 
Friends are engaged for the benefit uf others, euch as Schools. 
Bible Readings, Workmen's Clubs, District Visiting aud Tract 
Societies, Clothing Clubs, Mothers’ Meetings, &c., &c.; (Ff) Infor- 
mation concerning other religions communities at home and 
abroad; (G) Memoirs of Friends, particularly of those engaged in 
worldly pursuits, whose lives have beeu brightened by Christian 
faith and Christian labors; (i) Lectures or unpublished Essays 
delivered at Friends’ Institutes, or elsewh re; (J) Critical re- 
views of books,—also of men and political affairs, with their spe- 
cial bearivgs on the teachings of Quakerism; (K) Articles upon 
History aud General Literature. 

3d. Communications to be addressed to the Honorary Editor, 
W. C. Westiaks, Southam ; anlorders for Advertisements, 
&c., to the Publisher, A. W, Bennett, No. 5, Bishopsgate Street, 
London. . 


7 ENNETT SQUARE A MBDEMY, for young men and boys, and 
Kennett Sjuare Fen Mle Seminary. Two separate Boarding 
Schools, under the same management; have had during the win- 
ter 154 pupils. The Seminary’s next session of sixteen weeks 
will open Third mouth Sth, 1867. Whole expense, including 
Academy Lectures, Languages and Drawing, $4. This is a rare 
opportunity tor teachers ‘The Principal’s Normal Cinss at prea- 
ent includes one third of the school. For circulars apply to 8. C. 
Shortlidge, Sidney. Pusey, or Emma Bowman. 

The Academy begins a seesion of thirteen weeks Third month 
2th. Terms, $1.75 per week. Particular attention to Reading 
Penmanship and Spelling. Prof. J.G@. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
will contiuae his Lectures on Caemistry and Astronomy before 
the Schvol. No extra for Latia, Greek Frénch, or Drawing, 
B.ok-keeping, and Spencerian Penmanship, by a Commercial 
College graduate 

Kennett borough has two daily trains to Philadelphia. stage 
line to Wilmington, Del., express anil telegraph office, &c., &c., 
affording to stu lenta the conveniences of larger. towns, without 
their ubjectionable features. , 

Apply to Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. B. (Harvard University), 
Fyjacipal, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 216 tfawfn. 


4X7 ANTED.—A Boy 





in a Store; one having some knowledge of 
the Hous--Furnishing business preferred. Address * Friend, 


at this office, with refarence. 


at this of DE a tesrtinnee mene 
VWTUKS WRINGERS, Carpet Sweepers. Britannia and Plated 
C Castors, Britannia Tea Sets, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Plated 
Forks, Spoons, &c. Chamber Sets of thiee pieces, (Slop Jar, Foot 
Tab and Water Bucket.) sold in sets or singly. Fine Trays and 
Waiters, and a variety of Hvouse Furnishing articles, 
22 Iéottf. B. A. Witpman & Buo.. 1011 Spring Gar.'en St. 


pRgrt AND FARM PRODUCE SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Consigany::ts of all kiuds of Berries, Peaches, Appies, Sweet 
Potatoes, Round Potatues, Dried Fruit. Poultry. Egza, Pork, Lard, 
Butter, Grain, Flour, &c., solicited and promptly attended to, by 


~ J. i. Ringway & Co, 
112 f&0. Office, No. 125 Deiaware Av. Murket, Philada. 


INTELLIGENCER.. 


aeert OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, | 
- FROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAR 1828. Volumes III and] 
By Samu. M. JANNEY. +a 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been ung 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
Daring the five years that have elapsed since the second volame 
was published, so mavy changes have tsken place that it ig 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the — 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, em 
inuch original matter that has not appeared in avy other history, ~ 
Biographical sketches «ve given of the most prominent members of ~ 
the Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with mavy instrue — 
tive passages from their writings aud interesting anecdotes, 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the iis and preservation of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Amerie 
can Independence ; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peace with them; the rise and progress of their testimony 


: 


against Slavery ; their early labors in the cause of aoeata J 


the Separation in Irelind at the beginning of this century; 
the Se 


it, and the resulls that have followed, 


The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly im 


creased since the first prospectus was issued, it is fourd that the 
work cannot be published, without considerable loss. at the price 
originally inteuded. The price will be, theretore, $2.00 per vob 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume. bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who have taken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each. bound in sheep. 

The first two volum-s can be obtained frum the publisher or hig 
agents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding. 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily ag 
possible—as the work is now in press—with fuil list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author’s publisher. Agents 
wlll be allowed one copy for every six copies sold by them, and 
they can be furnished with lista of their subscribers upon appli- 
cation to the Publisher, 

T. Ettwoop Zzu, 

112 tf amsn. Nos. 17 and 19 8 Sixth St., Phila. 


SS for sale at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No 144 North 
Seventh Street —A very few copies Job Scott’s works, $6 00, 
Journal of John Comly, at Gffice. $200; by mail, $2 40. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1 00 a $1 20. Journal of Hugh Judge, 
$1 00 a $1 20. Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d ed. oct., $2 50 a $2 75. 
Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox. $2 25 a $250. Discipline of Philadel 
phia Yearly Meeting. 75c. a 90. Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vole., $8 00 
a $975. Isaac Penington, $ 00 @ 6 00. Thos. Story, $1 00 a 1 20. 
History of Delaware County, $3 00a3€0_ Priscilla Cadwallader, 
50c a 60. Meditations on Life and Death, $175a200 “Studies, 
by John A, Dorgan. $2 00 a 225. Ewily Mayland, $1 00a 1 20; 
History of the United States. 60c a70. Likeness of Wm. Penn, Steel 
engraving, 50e a 56. Engraved Forms MARRIAGE CEeRTIPICAT?&, 
$4 504600. Winnowed Wheat, $1 00 a2 125. Friends’ Almanac 
for 1867, 10 cts. Devotional Poetry, Testimonics of Truth, Treas 
ury of Pacta, &c. 
ubscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” Nos. for 
sale. Subscriptions received for “ Janney’s History of Priends.” 
24 mo., 1867. EmMor ComLy. 


UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
ML PHIA. Office, No. 5 8. 5th St. Assets, $136,210.89. Charter 
perpetual. Mutual system exclusively. 


Directors for 1867. 
William P. Reeder, 
Joseph Chapman, 
Edward M. Needles, 
Wilson M. Jenkins, 
Lukens Webeter, 
Francis T. Atkinson. 
Canes Crornirr, President. 
BexJaMin Matone, Vice President, 
Toomas Matuzr, Treasurer. 
T. Extwoop Cuapmax, Secretary. 216 i and o, tf 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, as 
he makes a épecialty of that part of the Hatting business. 


\ 


Caleb Clothier, 
Benjamin Malone, 
Thomas Mather, 

T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack 
Aaron W, Gaski 


ILLIAM G. FOULKEK, Arrorney at LAW AND CONVEYANCES, 
No, 221 south Fifth &t., Philada 204 t3tp. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOX BuY8, situated oa 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo.. 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $55. 
Yor further particulars address Henny W. Rivewar, 
4766 825t 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., Wv.J. 


PPLe PARKERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (fur ironiog,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners. Expansion Brace Bitts. Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale by TruMAN & SHAW, 
929. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PaMPHLET AND GENERAL Jon PainteERs, 243 Arch St. 
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